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On May 7, Superintendent Carlos Cole won a signal victory 
for clean school organization in the city of Denver. Denver has 
for many years been a center of political upheavals in 
Election ^ **** school matters. The Board of Education of that 
city has great powers; it is independent of the city 
government, levies its own taxes, and can make its own rules. It 
has been the practice of boards of education to interfere in school 
matters to such an extent that superintendents have found it 
impossible to organize a strong school system. 

In 1915 Mr. Cole was called from Colorado Springs to the 
superintendency of Denver for the purpose of clearing up the school 
situation and taking the schools out of politics. The first act which 
the Board performed after electing Mr. Cole was to dismiss 150 
teachers without consulting Mr. Cole. These teachers were dis- 
missed on the pretext that they were inefficient, but in fact many 
of them were dismissed because of partisan reasons connected in 
large measure with religious questions. From the very beginning 
Mr. Cole took firmly the position that the teachers could not be 
legitimately dismissed for such reasons. He thereby antagonized 
from the outset two members of the Board, but was able to persuade 
the Board that their action had been injudicious, and the action 
was rescinded. 

From that time on there has been the most vicious political 
controversy aimed at partisan control of the schools. For a time 
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it seemed as though a majority of the Board would be able to effect 
a good organization in spite of opposition, but just at the crucial 
moment one of the members of the Board died. This so divided 
the Board that they were not able to agree even on the filling of 
the vacancy in the Board. Almost everything that could be 
imagined in the way of political interference has been going on 
since that time. 

Early this year the legislature of the state took a hand in the 
matter and increased the Board to seven members. This brought 
the matter to an issue on May 7, when the people of the city had an 
opportunity to vote for one man to fill the vacancy and for two new 
members of the Board. As a reply to this move on the part of the 
legislature the political group on the school board voted Mr. Cole 
out of office and attempted to put in his place one of the principals 
of an elementary school in the city. 

At the May election three excellent men were elected members 
of the Board by a vote which indicated in no uncertain terms the 
temper of the people of Denver. The political coterie was abso- 
lutely snowed under. Mr. Cole was reinstated and once more the 
schools have the prospect of moving forward in a way that shall 
be advantageous for the citizens of Denver. 

Through all this controversy Mr. Cole has had the support of 
school people all over the country. Without wavering, he has 
insisted on a clean school organization and has, by the force of his 
personality, secured it. The teachers have been enthusiastic about 
his administration because it has aimed at one end only — namely, 
the improvement of the work of the city system. He inaugurated 
an interesting experiment in the so-called opportunity school. He 
secured the support of the leading citizens and carried out with the 
aid of a number of students of education a thoroughgoing survey 
of the system and its needs. His reinstatement under the present 
conditions shows that in the long run a strong superintendent can 
win with an intelligent community. The example of Mr. Cole 
in Denver ought to encourage many a superintendent who is 
confronted by adverse conditions to realize that there is one 
and only one way for school men to meet political intrigue and 
to overcome the evil effects of interference with their work in 
the schools. 
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On Monday, May 21, Mayor Thompson, of Chicago, sent to the 

City Council nine nominations to fill out the new School Board. 

The nominations were for the most part of persons 

icago c 00 ^jjQgg Qjjjy qualification for appointment seemed to 

be their probable willingness to obey orders from the 

political ring in control of the Mayor. 

The next day President Loeb, of the old School Board, called a 
special meeting of that body and read a statement charging the 
Mayor with attempts to control the schools for purposes of patron- 
age and purchase and lease of lands. This statement by President 
Loeb aroused a storm of public protest against the Mayor's 
nominations and served to bring the Board which has been bitterly 
torn by internal controversies into unanimous harmony. 

The old Board has now taken the position that under the new 
law it has a right to organize, and to elect a superintendent of 
schools and a business manager each for four years. As one of the 
first fruits of repentance the Board has ousted a notoriously incom- 
petent statistician who was appointed some time ago on the Mayor's 
request. The Board has appointed committees to recommend 
candidates for the superintendency and business managership. 

Furthermore, two members of the present Board who were 
recommended by the Mayor for reappointment have withdrawn. 
Their withdrawal made it necessary for the Mayor to present two 
new names. This he did at a meeting of the City Council on June 4. 
He also attempted to answer President Loeb's charges and in turn 
charged the Board with wasteful and incompetent administration. 

The City Council put over action on the whole list and also 
referred to the School Committee a resolution asking the Mayor 
to withdraw all nominations and begin over. 

Chicago is a good example of democracy trying to save its 
school system from political vultures. 

Fast on the heels of the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois that the Board of Education of the city of Chicago has a 
Chicago "g^^ ^^ make a rule forbidding teachers to be members 

Teachers' of. a labor union comes the declaration that the 

Federation Chicago Teachers' Federation has withdrawn from 
affiliation with the labor unions. With this announcement comes 
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the report that the Federation will devote itself, in a degree never 
before equaled, to the study of professional matters. This Journal 
believes that the Teachers' Federation is to be congratulated on 
the turn that history has taken. Out of this long-continued 
controversy there has come the possibility of developing a strong 
professional organization free from any of the suspicions which 
followed the older form of organization. Whether the Federation 
was lacking in past years in professional spirit, as its critics charged, 
is now a dead issue. The new Federation has cast off the load of 
unhappy affiliations and starts on a new career, unhampered and 
unafraid. 

With the school system in a fair way to throw off city-hall 
politics and to start next year with intensive professional study of 
school problems on the part of teachers, Chicago has reason to be 
more hopeful than in many a long day of its school history. 

For some years past the women's clubs and other organizations 
of the state of Iowa which are interested in child welfare have been 
Iowa Bureau acting under the leadership of Professor Carl Seashore, 
of Child of the state university, in the effort to secure from the 

Welfare legislature funds f6r a bureau of research in the univer- 

sity which should deal with the whole matter of conservation of 
child life. This movement has finally succeeded. The last Iowa 
legislature appropriated $25,000 for the organization of such a 
bureau under the direct supervision of the graduate faculty of 
the state university. The appropriation is to be expended in the 
establishment of an experimental station at the state university. 
This will be a purely research institution. The work will begin 
this summer. At first attention will be concentrated on some two 
or three lines of research which will be selected as soon as the staff 
is formed. A committee is now at work on preliminary steps 
toward forming the organization provided by law. 

In some respects the work of the station will be to do concerning 
human hfe what animal-husbandry experiment stations have long 
been doing concerning care of animals. It will investigate the 
conditions in Iowa that produce ill-born children and those that 
produce well-born children. 
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By experiments the best methods of feeding children to produce 
health and efficiency of the body will be worked out in the university 
hospital. The values of various foods, as well as their costs, will 
be determined. 

Plans include an investigation of the causes of infant mortality, 
from which it is hoped that the public can be awakened to the 
merits of preventive measures of all kinds, not only in warding off 
disease, but also in aiding production of the superior body and mind. 

The station will seek figures regarding births and deaths of 
infants and the maiming, stunting, dwarfing, reduction, and 
crippling of vitality of those who survive. Sanitation, housing 
conditions, food supplies, and working conditions of mothers as 
affecting child welfare will be studied. 

The problems which this bureau has set for itself are in no wise 
duplicates of the problems which are taken up by departments of 
education or other institutions which are engaged in the training 
of teachers. This is essentially a problem of developing better 
methods of training children in the home before they come to the 
schools. 

The experiment will be watched with great interest by the rest 
of the country, and undoubtedly the suggestion in this Iowa 
legislation will be fruitful in stimulating other states to undertake 
similar types of investigation. 

The legislature of New York has passed a new school law, which 
at the time of our going to press is in the governor's hands. For 
years the state has had in New York City and in the 
School La-w other municipalities a confused condition. New York 
City could hardly have anything else with a school 
board consisting of forty-six members. The friends of good organ- 
ization have made gradual progress in educating the city and the 
state, until finally the new law has been enacted. 

The statement sent by the New York Public Education Associa- 
tion to Governor Whitman advocating approval of the bill has in it 
so much that is significant for schools in all parts of the country 
that it ought to be quoted in full. Unfortunately the statement 
comes to hand so late that it cannot be put into the Journal as a 
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separate article; hence we must be content with a repetition of the 
following sections. The Journal is indebted to Mr. Nudd, secretary 
of the Association, for the statement. 

Referring to the bill, the statement is as follows: 

In support of these general points, the following data are respectfully 
submitted: 

Statement by ^- ^^ Regard to New York City Specifically 

the Public I. A small unpaid hoard of seven is provided for New York City. 

Education This provision alone is epoch-making. It will make pos- 

Association sible a businesslike administration as no other single provision 
could, because: 

1 . Service on a small hoard is more attractive to capahle men. 

The appointment to the Board of Education should be one of the 
highest honors that New York can bestow upon a citizen. The present 
Mayor of the city of New York on December i, 1914, stated that it had 
proven difficult for him to make membership in a board of the present 
size sufficiently attractive to men and women of the stamp that should 
have charge of the educational system of this city. 

2. Responsihilily for every decision can be easily fixed. 

The members of a small board soon learn to know each other and 
to avoid speech-making. The discussion on questions of importance 
is more pubUc. The members of the board stand in the limelight. 
Their attitude is known and the responsibihty for action definitely 
placed. The necessity for doing his part rests equally on each member. 
The board need not be divided up into committees in order that the 
work of business agents and of educational experts can be more reaidily 
understood, but can act as a whole on matters of important policy. 

3. The present large Board in New York City has proved to be inefficient. 

The Goodnow-Howe report to the Committee on School Inquiry of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment in 1913 summarized the 
weaknesses of the present unwieldy board of 46 in the following admir- 
able manner: 

"The Board of Education is too large, too unwieldy, a body. On 
this point all authorities seem agreed. As a result of its size and internal 
organization 

(i) "The Board fails to awaken a proper sense of individual respon- 
sibility on the part of its members. 
(2) "Authority is so widely distributed between the Board, its com- 
mittees, and bureau heads that it is difficult, often impossible, to 
locate responsibility. 
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(3) "The size of the Board reduces its attractiveness to men sincerely 
desirous of public service, but deterred from accepting member- 
ship on the Board because of the lack of opportunity for efficient 
work." 

This law was prepared by the state Department of Education after a 
thorough study of the statutes governing the several cities of the state, and 
as a result its provisions are phrased to meet adequately the needs of every 
community. 

It is based on the sound assumption that education is a state rather than 
a municipal or local function, and yet recognizes the importance of guaran- 
teeing to every community the widest measure of home rule in determining and 
carrying out the administrative details incident to enforcing the provisions 
of the general law. 

In regard to New York City, with whose welfare the Public Education 
Association is particularly concerned, it has made possible three reforms which 
civic organizations and citizens interested in the welfare of the schools have long 
regarded as fundamental to the progress of education in this city: 

It has reduced the size of the board of education from 46 to 7. 

It has guaranteed to the schools a more adequate sum for annual operating 
expenses. 

It has concentrated expert functions in the hands of experts, leaving to the 
Board of Education, as it should, the duty of formulating broad policies and 
seeing that things are done. 

The New York City schools need a small board of directors which will 
deliberate and decide broad questions of policy rather than a large legislative 
body which will debate noisily and devote itself to minor administrative details. 
A small board is bound, by the very nature of the case, to slough off most of 
the petty activities at present performed by the Board of 46 and inaugurate an 
era of greater efficiency by seeing that those who are competent to do things 
and are charged with the responsibiUty do them. 

(4) "The Board is not responsive to the pubhc or to the elected officials 
who are finally responsible to the pubhc for school administration. 

(5) "There is inevitable conflict of jurisdiction between the different 
committees; there is a necessary overlapping of authority. A dip- 
lomatic courtesy has come to prevail under which each committee 
defers to the action of other committees. This has resulted in the 
creation of miniature boards of education within the Board of 
Education which in administrative matters are almost autonomous. 

(6) "There is great waste in energy and abihty. There is considerable 
waste in money for printing, for clerical assistance, etc. 

(7) " Men of ability can make their influence felt only by indirection and 
by circumlocution. The work of the Board itself becomes routine, 
petty and detailed, rather than policy-making and legislative. In 
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addition much of the time of the superintendent of schools is con- 
sumed in administrative relations with the large number of com- 
mittees, individuals, and bureau officials. 
(8) "Most important of all, the size of the Board seems to have utterly 
defeated the main argument for its size. Members are not familiar 
with the whole school problem; they are familiar with only a fraction 
of the problem committed to the committees of which they are 
members. Neither the Board nor any committee of the Board is 
equipped to think or act as does the individual director of a city 
department; as does the Board of Estimate and Apportionment on 
city problems. Committee policies have been substituted for a 
comprehensive school policy. Aside from the instinct of men to 
amplify their departments and authority, the members of the Board 
have no means of becoming familiar with the school problem or with 
the schools as a whole. The size of the Board makes this impossible. 
The committee system accentuates the evil. The time of both the 
Board and its committees is absorbed with petty routine and 
administrative detail to the neglect of any large-visioned poUcies 
of school development. A voluntary school board as large as the 
Board of Education, meeting twice a month in short sessions, cannot, 
under the system which obtains, think or act as a policy-making, 
education-forming agency. That is out of the question. The only 
reason which justifies a board rather than a single administrative 
officer is destroyed by the very size of that board. And this 
cannot be otherwise with a voluntary, unpaid board of forty-six 
members. 

"The substitution of a small board would, we beUeve, of itself 
correct the foregoing evils, as it has in Boston, Cleveland, and elsewhere 
where the small board obtains. Meeting as a unit, it would think in 
terms of the department rather than in terms of an individual committee. 
It would acquire a mastery not only of the educational, but also of the 
business, side of school administration. There would be an end of 
conflict, of particularism. Policies would be evolved as a matter of 
course, and the innumerable administrative details would be sloughed 
off by necessity." 

4. The success 0} the small hoard oj education is indicated by the experience 
of the largest cities of the country and the well-nigh unanimous opinions of 
leading educators everywhere. 

The data on which this statement is based are summarized in the 
attached bulletins issued by the Public Education Association two years 
ago in support of a bill then before the legislature providing for a small 
board of education in the city of New York. This data supports the 
following propositions: 
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a) That New York City stands alone with its board of 46, three out 
of every four cities having boards of 9 or less, one out of two hav- 
ing boards of less than 7, and fourteen having the most common 
size, 5. 

6) That there is a distinct tendency toward the small board of 
education, twenty-seven out of thirty-four cities having materi- 
ally reduced the size of their boards in the last few years. 

c) That the size of the city has not determined the size of boards 
elsewhere, and therefore should not do so in New York City. 

d) Unpaid boards are the rule in the large cities of this country. 

e) Small boards are, with a few exceptions, unpaid and do not tend 
to become paid, which answers the criticism of many of those 
who oppose the reduction of the present board in New York. 

II. The powers of the Board of Education in New York City are wisely confined to 
formulating policies and seeing that things are done. 

One of the strongest features of the State Education bill is its concentration 
of responsibility for expert functions in the hands of experts. 

In support of its contention that the present Board is concerning itself with 
innumerable administrative details which should be sloughed off and delegated 
to expert employees, the Goodnow-Howe report analyzes the activities of the 
Board in great detail and concludes that only 6 per cent of the present powers 
exercised by the Board should be properly exercised by the Board as a whole. The 
remaining 94 per cent should be delegated to subordinate officials. This is a 
telling reply to those who contend that a board of 7 cannot do the work of 
a board of 46. The answer is, it should not. It should confine its work to 
general poUcies and concentrate responsibility for expert administrative func- 
tions in the hands of experts. 

Professor Breed, of the University of Michigan, sends the 
following letter from one of his Chinese students to show what is 
Modem Edtt- going on by way of modern educational undertakings 
cation in China in China : 

You will wonder what has become of me since I wrote you last. According 
to ordinance of the Board of Education in Peking, all the provincial normal 
colleges have been discontinued this year and five national normal colleges have 
been estabhshed in their place. Therefore, after the last class graduated in 
Chinan Normal College, that school was closed and I came to this place. A 
Michigan graduate here, now principal of the Commercial College, recom- 
mended me to the Educational Bureau of the city as a sort of adviser. Since I 
came, during the last part of October, 1916, we have been trying to accomplish 
a few things. Let me enumerate them to you. At present we are under- 
taking to make a Chinese writing standard something like that of Thorndike's. 
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We have given out uniform writing papers to twenty or more elementary 
schools in the city. When these come in, as they now are coming every day, 
we hope to collect 2,cx)o handwritings, counting out those which are not clear 
in giving names, ages, grades, or are otherwise unsuitable for use. I am now 
trying to get the names of 50 or more well-known pen,men to judge them, 
dividing them into 14 or 15 grades. When we are through with this we will 
then look into the high-school writing. What we plan to do is to see how long 
it will really take to write Chinese well and determine the best school years 
for accomplishing this. Chinese writing is very hard to perform and in certain 
respects is quite a different problem from the English. When this is accom- 
pUshed I shall send a copy to you. 

Another thing we have done is to establish an educational translation 
department to render into Chinese the leading educational books. For some 
political reason the politicians have pounced upon the job and we have lost 
control of it. Still, if there is a chance, we will try our best to help. For the 
next best thing we are now publishing an educational monthly, the Hunan 
Educational Monthly Magazine. Through this we hope to give educational 
information and translations of educational books. What do you say if I tell 
you that I am teaching Ruediger's Principles of Education in Chinese ? The 
first four chapters are already printed, ready for the students to use in the 
spring. Perry's Outlines of School Administration has already been turned into 
Chinese. After I go over it once more, the Educational Bureau will publish it 
on its own account. Colvin's Learning Process is harder to manage, and it 
will take another year before I can show it to anybody. 

If there is no political upheaval this year, we shall plan for an educational 
museum and a psychological laboratory in connection with some of the schools 
in the city. What apparatus do you think we can buy with $500.00, for that 
is all we can hope to appropriate for the purpose this year ? 

The teachers' agencies of the United States have organized into 
a national association and have adopted a code of ethics which 
Controlling the shows that they are desirous of estabhshing a better 
Ethics of Teach- system of practice in the matter of appointing 
ers' Agencies teachers. The president of the association, Mr. 
Willard N. Parker of Madison, Wisconsin, is anxious to enforce as 
fully as possible the code of ethics adopted by this association. In 
a recent circular letter which he has issued, the following paragraphs 
occur: 

A complaint has just been filed with this organization against a teachers' 
agency which had deliberately sold to candidates the confidential credentials 
sent them by a western university. The agency in question is not a member 
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of the National Association of Teachers' Agencies. If it were, it would be 
subject to the most rigid discipline. 

The object of this letter is to request the officers of appointment committees 
in colleges and universities to report to the officers of this organization promptly 
any breaches of professional ethics, or any unprofessional or unbusiness-like 
conduct on the part of any agency. 

This letter is quoted with a view to calling the attention of 
teachers to the desirability of reporting to Mr. Parker any practices 
which in their judgment indicate that the teachers' agencies are 
not proceeding in an ethical fashion. Since these agencies exercise 
a very large influence at the present time in the appointment 
of teachers, it is desirable that there should be professional 
co-operation in rendering the work of the better agencies more 
effective and in making it impossible for agencies that practice 
irregular methods to flourish in any part of the country. 



